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I HE author of a new work, in writing his 
preface, is generally expected to state the 
reasons which induced him to compile, and 
usher his volume into the world. Mine 
will be a tale soon told; — a love of antiquarian lore, in 
unison with a desire to rescue from oblivion the mouldering 
remains of past ages within this borough, induced me, by 
a diligent search, to discover, to classify, and to describe 
them, before the unsparing hand of time should sweep 
them away for ever. I could have wished that the task, 
brief as it is, had devolved upon other and more able 
hands, but as my desire in this respect has not been ful- 
filled, I trust that I need not tender any formal, or length- 
ened, apology for the step I have taken. It will be seen 
that I have strictly confined myself within the limits of 
the district upon whose antiquities I have attempted to 
throw the light of illustration ; not from the idea that 
those existing immediately beyond such bounds, are either 
so few in number, or so unimportant in character, as not to 
be worthy of being placed on record ; but in the hope that 
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the green terraces of Eillingbeck, anciently swept by the 
chariots of the semi-barbarous and impetuous Britons; the 
late formidable, but now deserted, remains of Roman occu- 
pation at Adel ; the more recent abode of Saxon royalty at 
Berwick, of early piety at Whitkirk, and of valour on the 
field of Winmoor, along with the vanished, but once re- 
splendent, chivalry of the soldiers of the cross at Temple- 
Newsam, might find a more fitting pen to emblazon them 
in the pages of history. 

The public generally, have been too apt, either to 
despise, or to treat with neglect, pursuits and ytoAs of 
this nature; but I trust that the period of intellectual 
darkness has at length passed, and that the science of 
archadology is now understood and appreciated; that such 
is tike f&ct, may, I think, be inferred, firom the founding 
of numerous institutes and societies for its culture and 
diShsion, not only in this, but in almost every kingdom of 
Europe, and in the United States of America, enmnerating 
amongst their members the highest and most talented in 
the land. Tbe study of this branch of literature teaches us 
that we are not merrfy creatures of yesterday; — that our 
nation is not of the last century ; — ^but that ages ago, in the 
dim primeval period, die rude, but hardy inhabitants of this 
isle, roamed over its extensive plains and breezy moun- 
taiDS> ^joying a savage independence, and gaming a 
soanty subdstenoe by means of the chase ; — that at length 
the lonely prows of the PhcBuicean traders touched our 
shores, mercantile transactions commenced, and the natives 
gradually but steadily advanced in the scale of civilization ; 
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— and that aubseqaently the Boman galleys ploughed the 
deep, the porsoits of commeroe became merged in the rage 
of war, and the " mistress of the world" enumerated amongst 
her possessions, the fertile proTinces of Britain. From 
this time, the history of our island is recorded, boi it is 
in characters of blood; — ^invaded and ravaged alike by 
Caledonians, Saxons, Danes, and Normans, and subse- 
quently rent by long wars of succession, with other pro- 
longed internal contests; — ^it appears for centuries, only as 
a wide and continuous battle-field. At length a taighter 
era dawns upon the view; numerous, and often unjust, 
prerogatives and customs, are either curtailed or abandoned ; 
laws, framed in justice and equity, are passed and reqpeoted ; 
and descending still lower, at last, is experienced the fiill 
enjoyment of that liberty, which has tended, under Divine 
Providence, to raise this country to its present proud and 
elevated position. 

The preceding facts especially shew, that the '' good 
old times" so often alluded to, were not such in reality; 
the antiquary and historian find them to be the sad reverse. 
The mind is too apt to dwell upon the gilded pomp and 
pageantry of the past, the bannered castle, the gay tourna- 
ment, and the song of the minstrel; forgetting that right 
was almost universally overcome by might, — that the weak 
were generally oppressed by the strong ; and, as a necessary 
consequence, that violence and lawlessness of every description 
stalked almost unchecked through the land. It will thus 
be seen that the pursuit of archaeology enables us, by a 
comparison of past ages with the present, to estimate 
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properly the blessings we enjoy, to love our country, to 
value every privilege we possess, and infinitely to prefer the 
modem period, to any of anterior date, however glowing 
tlie description of it may be, either in the chronicled 
records of history, or the lighter and fabulous pages of 

romance. 

In conclusion I have respectfully to request the kind 
indulgence of the antiquarian world, as well as that of the 
general reader, for any errors which may have incidentally 
occurred in preparing these pages for the press. 

Portland' Crescent, 

Leeds, Ut July, 1853. 
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Silent are the lays which tell 

Of the old Brigantian race ; 
Where they triumphed— where they fell; 

Few the relics now we trace: 
The camp upon the mountain's brow, 

The trenches sweeping to the plain, 
The barrow, where some chief lies low, — 

Their lonely monuments remain. 
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|T what time this portion of country was first 
peopled, can never be correctly ascertained 
that it must have been at a veiy early period 
is sufficiently proved by the testimony of sa 
cred history,* as well as by existing earth 
works and grave-mounds, and the examination of the con 
tents of the latter, in connection with the occasional dis 
coveries of the plough, or the spade. The relics thus brought 
to light, consist chiefly of funeral urns, axes, arrow-heads, 
and other articles of stone, bearing the marks of an antiquity 
approaching to three thousand years. At a later period, this 
district was included in the kingdom of Brigantia, whose 
inhabitants are reputed to have been the most numerous and 
warlike of the British tribes ; the remains of their occupation, 
1 Genesis, chap, z., y. 5. 
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it is to be regretted, are very few, but among tbem the name 
of the river Aire is to be placed, it being derived from ara, 
"slow," or aiTy " bright;'* an instance that the mountains and 
rivers of a country, being the most important and permanent 
objects, generally retain their aboriginal designations. 

Leeds is thought to be the " Cair Luitcoith" or " city in 
the wood" of Nennius,' which, however, has not been gene- 
rally acquiesced in, Lincoln being deemed by some antiquaries 
to be the place recorded by this historian ; but, on impartially 
investigating the subject, and bearing in mind that there was 
an extensive forest here in the time of Bede,^ called by him 
" sylva Elmete," of which the oak, whose venerable remains 
yet adorn the township of Headingley, in all probability 
formed a part, the claim of Leeds to an existence antecedent 
to the ninth century will, I think, be allowed. It has not been 
without hesitation that I have ventured to dissent from Dr. 
Whitaker's derivation of the name* of the town, as upon a 
previous occasion I thought he was correct,* but ftirther con- 
sideration has induced me to alter my opinion ; and, after all, 
the learned Doctor thinks that this place has as fair a claim 
to the distinction here sought to be conferred upon it, as any 
other. ^ The site of the "city in the wood" cannot now be 
precisely ascertained, but, if a conjecture may be hazarded, I 
should be inclined to place it in the vicinity of St. Peter's, or 
the parish church ; for the towns or cities of the Britons were 
generally built in valleys, upon the margin of a stream or 
river, for the convenience of water, and security from winds ;' 
and this situation, from its lying between the river Aire and 
its tributary from Adel, would sufficiently possess those re- 
quirements, and exactly answer such a description. But 
wherever the " city" might be situate, traces of prior occupa- 
tion were, until recently, observable on the summit of Quarry- 

« Cap. IxyiL ^ Lib. II. cap. xiv. « Loidis and Elmete, p. 5. ^ Munidpflkl 
History of Leeds, p. 11. ^ Loidis and Elmete, Prrf, p. ix. f Boothroyd's 
History of Pontefraot^ p. 9. 
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hill, along the western edge of which ran an earthwork of 
considerable length and magnitude, and of semicircular fonu ; 
this, therefore, would be a very strong position, and, when 
defended, in addition to the stream and marshy ground in 
front, after the maimer of the Britons as described by Tacitus/ 
would be effectually guarded, and offer to an invader an oppo- 
sition of a most desperate character. A Roman origin only, 
is assigned to this place by Thoresby,* and also by Dr. 
Whitaker ;'° that it was subsequently occupied by the Romans 
is admitted; but that people, it is well known, frequently 
availed themselves of British sites, adapting and altering them 
to their own mode of castramentation." This station has, I 
believe, been one of that description, and in this opinion I imi 
in a great measure supported by that of Watson, the historian 
of Halifax." 

In the year 1745, a most interesting discovery occurred, 
of an urn containing ashes, calcined bones, and a stone axe 
perforated for a shaft, which were found by a carpenter at a 
depth of about two feet, on sinking a tenter post, in a field 
near to the top of Briggate, in Leeds. The urn was of rude 
formation, imperfectly baked, and ornamented after the usual 
maimer of the Britons, with encircling rows of indentations ; 
it measured about twelve inches in height, and was placed 
with its mouth upwards, having a cover, wliieh was broken by 
the workman. The whole of these artielt^s were taken pos- 
session of by Mr. Alderman Denison, the owner of the field, 
who resided near ; their subsequent fate is unknown, and their 
loss as a local one is to be deplored; but fortunately small 
sketches of them were made at the time, which has enabled me 
to give the drawings contained in Plate I. These relics lay 
claim to an earlier date than even the " city * of Nennius, and 
have appertained to some warrior of the prehistoric period, 

« Ann. Lib XII, cap. xzxy. ^ DucatuH Loodiensis, p. 104. •<> Loidis and 
Elmete, p. 2. »» Akerman's Arcliaological Index, p. 82. '« History of 
Halifax, p. 89. 
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whose simple, yet solemn funeral rites, were here performed, 
and in memory of whom the cairn, or the barrow was raised. 
On this place, where, three thousand years ago, nothing but 
the dark moorlands, or the gloomy forest met the eye, and 
where the heathen priest breathed his prayar over the last 
resting place of a chief of his tribe, what vicissitudes have 
occurred ! — what changes have taken place ! — the moorlands 
reclaimed — the forests gone — ^the lonely grave-mound of the 
ancient Briton swept away by the tide of civilization, and its 
site surrounded by the habitations of modem industry and 
commerce. 
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Where is the iron power of Rome t 

And where her legions* ordered march? 
Her prows, which deft the ocean's foami 

Her lofty and triumphal archi 
No more her galleys plough the deep» 

Or distant regions own her sway; 
Nations have risen from their sleep, 

Dawned is freedom's cloudless day. 



Itomaii ^erioir^ 




|U£ standards of Borne first floated on our 
shores in the year B.C. 65; and, after long 
and arduous endeavours on the part of the 
British tribes to preserve their independence, 
the final conquest of the country was at 
length efiected, when this district waiJ included in the province 
of Maxima OiESARiENSis. 

The undoubted remains of a camp of this period were 
formerly distinctly visible on the site of previous British oc- 
cupation at Quarry-hill, in Leeds, called from that circum- 
stance North'bwrg, and Wall-flatt. In Thoresby's time the 
trenches were remaining, and are described by him as being 
very deep ;' about a century later. Dr. Whi taker stated that 
the central part remained, but that the lines of the trenches 
' Ducatus Leodiensis, p. 104. 
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were almost wholly occupied by buildings;' at present the 
whole extensive area is laid out in streets, and covered with 
dwellings, the course of the western agger only being traceable 
by a break in the ground, about six feet deep ; the edge of 
which is paved, and used as a footway between Charles-street 
and High-street. The ancient name of this military post is, 
however, unknown, and no information relating to it can be 
obtained from the itineraries ; and it is remarkable that not a 
coin, inscription, or even a fragment of pottery has, that I am 
aware of, been discovered therein, to aid the researches of the 
antiquary. It may therefore be assumed, that the place was 
only used during a short period, and when abandoned, it has 
been so at leisure, for another and more favorable position ; 
Dr. Whitaker, however, supposes that this nameless station, 
along with the camps at Castleshaw, in Saddleworth, Kirklees, 
and Kirkheaton, was formed on the line of march from 
Calcaria, CTadcasterJ to Mancunium, fMancliesterJ for 
the better accommodation of the troops;' and the nearest 
and most direct route between those places, being through 
Leeds and Cambodunum, CSlackJ such accommodation 
would not only be acceptable, but absolutely requisite; 
it being only doubtful whether the road came direct from 
Calcaria to Wall-flatt, or went first to Burgodunum (?) 
CAdelJ. There are no traces of a separate road pointing 
directly to this station, nearer than Bramham-moor, from 
which place one line ran to Legiolium, CCastlefordJ and 
another through Scarcroft, Wigton, and Alwoodley, to Burgo- 
dunum (?). There might have been a third line, by way of 
Berwick-in-Elmet, the camp at Scholes, and across Nevile- 
hills, to Leeds ; but, the intervening country having been for 
so great a number of years under cultivation, any remains of 
that kind would, most likely, be destroyed. The Doctor, 
however, states that in his opinion, the road from Calcaria to 
Cambodunum, traversed the site of the present town in tho 
< DucatoB Leodiensis. NoU, p. 104. ^ Loidis and Elmete, p. 875. 
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line of Briggate/ and, if this were so, it would favor the idea 
of its going first to Burgodunum (?), from the main line on 
Bramham-moor, as before-mentioned. In this case it would, 
on proceeding southward, traverse the town, and cross the 
river in the manner stated, which is in some measure corrobo- 
rated by the finding, nearly a century ago, of some ancient 
pavement, thought to be of this period, at a considerable 
depth in the old shambles, now included in Briggate. Which- 
ever view of this subject be taken, it may be concluded that 
the camp at Wall-flatt, during its brief occupation, has been 
one of the kind denominated castra stativa, or a " standing 
camp," and has served to guard the ford across the Aire, in 
addition to affording a place of rest to the troops ; but the 
dark seal of oblivion is placed upon its history ; the ramparts 
on which the disciplined Roman kept his lonely watch, have 
vanished, and the site is now occupied by a numerous and 
industrious population. The historian of Halifax admits it to 
have been an ancient military station, but he could not learn 
that any Boman road went near it, and therefore doubted its 
belonging to that people. He says that from Kirklees north- 
ward to Leeds, he could find no traces of any road, nor any 
tradition relating to it ;* which is very possible, as the road 
through the town, from whatever quarter it came, not being a 
principal, but only a vicinal one, has from a variety of causes 
long ago perished ; and he did not live to see the remains of 
the ford hereafter described, exposed to view. But whilst we 
remain in doubt as to whether the road to this station came from 
Calcaria, or Burgodunum (?), we are not left so as to the point 
where it crossed the river ; this was a little to the east of the 
warehouse built by the Aire and Calder Navigation Company, 
and was discovered in the year 1819, by the workmen em- 
ployed in making a new dock, and who, during the progress 
of the works, found the remains of the trajectus still retaining 
its original solidity and hardness; it was at the same time 
* Loidis and Elmote, p. 88. * Watson's History of Halifia, p. 89. 
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ascertained, that the bed of the river had ancieutly been more 
to the south of its present course. 

The other remains of Roman occupation in the borough, 
are, CaMe-hiU, in the township of Farnley, which, from its 
name, I think has been a post of some importance ; but the 
vestiges thereof are ahnost, if not altogether, obliterated; 
Tonwaldha/w-hiU, in the township of Chapel-Allerton, 
which is a site we may suppose not likely to be neglected, not 
only from its proximity to Burgodunum (?), but also from its 
lofty and commanding situation; it is also highly probable 
that a detachment of Specvlatores would be stationed there, 
as it would then be a means of communication between the 
last mentioned station, and Wall-flatt, in Leeds. Not far 
distant is Hawcaster-rig, whose name, denoting the "hill- 
camp," sufficiently proves its origin, but as the place has long 
been used for agriculturtd purposes, no remains of castra- 
mentation are now visible. In the valley near thereto was a 
pottery, and Thoresby describes what he believes to have 
been the remains of furnaces, and heaps of meUe ; one of the 
latter being sixteen perches, and another about seventy-six 
paces, in circumference f those are not now to be found, they 
having been, as I suppose, levelled and thrown into the 
adjoining bog, on the enclosure of the moor. Next occur 
Street-lane, and Street-houses ; the former being so desig- 
nated from leading into the road from Calcaria to Burgo- 
dunum (?), and the latter from their proximity to it. The 
adjacent township of Potter-Newton no doubt receives its 
name from this ancient pottery, and as having taken the place 
of the " old-town," which was dependent thereon. 

What has been before stated in reference to discoveries 
of this period at Wall-flatt, will apply to the borough at large, 
with the exception of the following few and unimportant 
coins. In the year 1715, a quantity were found at Beeston, 
but nothing ftirther about them is recorded ; in 1774, a gold 
^ Ducatus Leodiensis, p. 138. 
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one of Justinian, weighing twenty-one grains, was found at 
Osmondthorpe ^ in 18 J 8, some copper coins were found in 
Wade-lane, in Leeds, believed to be Boman ; they were too 
much corroded to be fiilly decyphered, but one of them 
appeared to be an Otho; in 1846, during the excavation for 
the erection of a house on the ridge of the hill above Battye- 
wood, at Headingley, a number of coins were discovered; 
they were contained in an urn, or earthenware vessel, which 
was broken by the workmen, and the coins privately disposed 
of by them ; those which are hereafter described (Nos. 1 to 
7) were all that could be recovered, and are in my posses- 
sion. In the last mentipned year, three coins of Magnentius 
were found in a field at Burmantofts, in Leeds ; two of them 
are in my possession, and are hereafter described (Nos. 8 and 
9). The most legible of those coins are given in Plate II. 

1. O ABBAB. ATQ.QBB.F .M .T The launoUd hnd qf 

Niro. 
K Defaced, ( Pint hrau.) 

2. O. Drfaced, haprobably the head of Nero. 

R. Winged Victory, holding a JUeld, In the field. 8.0« 

(Second bram.) 

8. 8 . DomT . Ava . QHBM . COS . xin The lemreated head 

of DomiUan. 

R. FORTVNAB FoTtwne standing. In the field, s.o. (Fint 

braes,) 

4. O AiAN . AVa . OBB The radiated head of Trajan, 

R. Female seated. In the exergue, s.o. (Second brass,) 

6. 0. IMF . OAK . NBBVAS . TBAIAHO . AYQ . QEB . DAO . P . M . TB . P . 000 < 

V . p . p . The kmreated head of TVq/on. 
R. 8 . p . Q . B . OPTIMO . PBiNOiFi . A captivc Seated on spoils, vnth a 
militartf trophy in front. In the exeigue. s.o. (First brass,) 

6. NBRVAB . TRAIANO . AYG . OBB . DAO . P . M . TB 

The kmreated head <f Trepan 
R. 6 . p . Q . B . OPTIMO . PBINOIFI . A fmole fyuTS on the growtd, hMing 
a branch, and a wheeL In the ezeTgoe. vu. • traiaita .s.o* 
(Fint brass.) 
B 
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7. 0. DCF . OUa . nDtYAE . TBAIANO . AYQ . QBB . DAO . P « M . TB . 006 . Tl . 

P.P. The radiaied head qf Trc^cm, 
R. FKUoiTAfl . AYCFVBT . Fdicity sUmdimg. 8 . o . (Second hraae,) 

8. 0. D.N. MAQHXMTivs .P.P. AYO . The head qf dfagneiUim, In the 

field. I. 

R. YiOT . DD . NN . AYQ . XT . 0AX8 . Two VtcUnia sUmdimg, mtpportUtg a 
budder ineoribed with yot . Y . mrur . x , and ewnumnted wUh 
the monogram of ChrieL In the ezeigae (27urd hrau.) 

9. 0. D.N. KAGNBNTiYS .P.P. AYQ . The head cf MagnrntUu. In the 

field. A. 

R. QLOBiA . BOMANOBYM . The on^peroT on honeback, abotU to pierot 
a hneeUmg captive, with broken spear amd ehidd under him. In 
the eaeargoe . b . p . l . a . (Third bram^) 



III. 



Hark t to yonder shout of war 1 

TiB the Sazons' savage band; — 
Desolation spreads a&r. 

Carnage coTers all the land. 
At length a milder day is seen, 

Emerging from that heathen night; 
Religion o'er our Tallies green. 

Pours her all-pervading light. 



$mm iptriajtr. 




|HE Saxon sword was first unsheathed in this 
country about a.d. 449, and a severe and pro- 
tracted struggle led to the establishment of 
the Heptarchy. This district then formed 
part of the kingdom of Deira, afterwards 
incorporated into the powerful one of Northumbria, and 
subsequently, with an adjacent territory of considerable ex- 
tent, was included in " Begione Loidis" of the venerable 
Bede.' 

In the town of Leeds are several streets, namely : Brig- 
gate, Kirkgate, Lydgate, Mabgate, and Smnegate, which 
clearly derive their origin from this period ; and the remainder 
of the townships and other places in the borough hereafter 
enumerated, (even including those which are not mentioned 
> Lib. IIL cap. zziy. 
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in the Domesday survey, and which may consequently have 
received their names more recently,) are all derived from the 
common language of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers. 

Allsbton J2(ier, a tree, and Ion, town. 

BJSE9T0N Bede, a proper name, and ton^ town. 

Bbamlet Bram, or hramhUt a wild Bhrub, and ley^ field. 

BuBLET Sur, a tree, and Iqi; field. 

CoLDooTEB CM</, and ootei, hooses. 

CoTTiNGLKT Cfot, houso, ing, meadow, and Iqf, field. 

Fabnlkt Pern, a wild plant, and ley, field. 

Fabslxt Fitne, a wild pknt^ and ley, field. 

Glkdhow 6^ hawk« and Aow, hilL 

GiFEOH (?^, a proper name, and ton, town. 

Headihglit Heath, moor, ittg, meadow, and ley, field. 

HoLBiOK ffol, a low place, and heck, stream. 

HuKBLET Hunde, hound, and leet, a meeting. 

KiBKSTALL Kirh, chnrch, and stall, plaoe. 

KN0W8TH0BFB Knowl, the brow of a hill, and tkorpe, village. 

MxAKWOOD Mense, in conmion, and vfood, 

OsMONDTHOBPi Osmwud, a proper name, and thorpe, village. 

Potiib-Nbwtom ... New-tatpn, neojt ihe poUery. 

BoDLET iZooel, a croflB, and ^, field. 

Skei/iov iSSb^, water, and ton, town. 

&iAinsmsasMi Stem, sUme, ing, meadow, and ley, field. 

Swnnrow Am, swine, and Aov, hill. 

ToKWALDHAW ToH, town, wold, wold, and haw, hSL 

WxETWooD Weet, wet, or marshy, and vfood. 

WoBTLET Wortt a wild plant, and ley, field. 

It is recorded that there were at this time in Leeds, 
(and doubtless on or near the site previously assigned to die 
British " city,") a church, with an o£Giciating priest, a corn- 
mill, and consequently a small population.* The church, 
which would be of small dimensions, has long been swept 
away, and is only remembered in the pages of history ; but 
during the progress of some repairs to the late fabric in the 
present century, the head of an ancient wheel-cross was 
found, which I attribute to this period. I also assign a like 
* Bawdwen's Domesday Book, p. 1^7. Whitaker^s Loidis and Elmete, p. 0. 
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antiquity to those old boundary marks, one of them called 
Pawdmire-stone, now lost, from its having been some years 
ago sunk below the pavement ; and the other called Grey- 
stonCy almost buried in the ground, on the Burley-road ; al- 
though the tradition relating to the latter, connects it in some 
manner with the Danish camp at Giants'-hill, in Armley. 

At Qiptofiy in the township of Potter-Newton, are the 
almost obliterated remains of extensive earthworks, which 
Dr. Whitfiier describes as "two interior trenches enclosing 
unequal spaces and both surrounded by an outer rampire,*'* 
and ascribes them to their proper origin. They were very 
apparent when Thoresby wrote ; and, according to his descrip- 
tion, consisted of two camps, or unequal spaces, surrounded 
with a rampart and a deep trench eighteen feet in breadth ; 
the whole inclosure measuring about eighteen perches in 
length, and twelve perches in breadth ; and adjoining was a 
small outwork, about four- and- a-half perches square; the first 
camp was about one hundred feet long, and sixty-six feet 
broad; and tha second camp about one hundred and sixty- 
five feet square.* Thoresby thought, but without sufficient 
authority, that these earthworks were formed during the war 
between Fenda and Oswy, which resulted in the total defeat 
and death of the former on Winwidfield, or Win-moor, a.d. 
655. I believe that the Winwaed of Bede, which proved so 
fatal to the routed army on this occasion, was the river Aire ; 
Dr. Whitaker is, I think, decidedly in error in assigning this 
name to the Went ;* its distance from the field of battle, as 
well as its insignificance, entirely precludes the idea of its 
being the stream in question. 

Harelow-hill, in the township of Headingley-cum- 
BuRLEY, appears to have been very strongly defended ; there 
was existing upwards of a century ago, a triple entrenchment, 
one agger of which was fifteen feet deep.* The remains of 
9 Loidis and Elmete, p. 138. * Duoatus Leodiensis, p. 112. * Loidis and 
Elmete, p. 4. ^ Docatus LeodiensiB, p. 143, 
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these defences are yet visible, although a portion of the site 
has been planted with trees, jfrom which circumstance it re- 
ceives its modem designation of Battye-wood; the ancient 
name is evidently Saxon, meaning the " hill of the army.'* 
Of a similar derivation are the Hare-hUU, in the township of 
Potter-Newton. 

Osmondthorpe, in the township of Temple-Newsam, is 
allowed by antiquaries to be the " Villa Begia of Bede, in 
Eegione Loidis." Here numerous remains of this period 
formerly existed, consisting of trenches, pavements, and 
causeways ; and the names of fields, as the Coney-shaw and 
the Coney-ga/rth, meaning the " king's wood" and the " king s 
field," make known their Saxon origin. From the tradition 
attached to this place, evidenced by an interesting fragment 
of ancient stained glass, representing a king, with a shield 
bearing the arms of the East- Anglian kingdom^ lately in one 
of the windows of the old hall, it is concluded that Edwin, 
who was so hospitably entertained and restored to his throne 
by Bedwald, king of the East- Angles, and whose exile and 
despondency are so minutely described by Bede, was the 
monarch who honored this place by his presence. He, how- 
ever, fell with the flower of his army on Hatfield-chase, by 
the united forces of the heathen Penda, and his christian ally, 
Cadwalla, a.d. 633 ; and the sound of the harp, with the joy- 
ous revelry of the thanes, is no longer heard in the "Villa 
Eegia ;" its glory is now " a tale of the times of old." 



IV. 



The stormy olonds are gath'iing dark ; 

Odin's followers^ like a flood, — 
Fieroe-— remorseless— guide the bark. 

To incessant scenes of blood ; 
Long their inroads fill with slanghter 

Every Talley, town, and plain; — 
Lastly, o'er the troubled water. 

Beams the star of peace again. 



Jmcb^ IPerblir. 



''m 



f^^m FEW vestiges of this period^ which to a con- 
siderable extent is coeval with the last, are 
yet remaining in this district ; the name of 
the township of Armley, meaning "the field 
of Ann," or " Orm," being clearly derived 
from some northern chieftain located there. At a place in 
this township, formerly called Gi<mU*-hHl, was an extensive 
earthwork ; which, from the description of it given by Thores- 
by,* I have no doubt was thrown up and used by the Danes, 
as a fort, or place of security, whence they might issue at 
leisure to lay waste and plunder the surrounding country. It 
must "have been a very strong and advantageous post, the 
northern side thereof being defended by a high {Cnd precipitous 
hill^ at the foot of which ran the river Aire; like the other 
> Ducatos Leodiensifl. p. 195. 
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camps of this people^ it was of circular form, measuring 
twenty perches in circumference; the rampart being about 
eighteen, or twenty feet high. These interesting remains 
have, however, been demolished, chiefly by the making of the 
Leeds and Liverpool canal. The ancient boundary mark 
called Grey-stone, before alluded to, is in some measure con- 
nected with this place, from which, according to tradition, it 
was thrown to its present site, by a man of gigantic stature, 
whose finger marks are said to be yet deeply indented on its 
surface. 

In that part of the township of Bramley which adjoins 
to the village of Eirkstall, are some remains of earthworks^ 
which, although very imperfect and nearly defoced, may, from 
the circular form of some of them, perhaps be attributed to 
this period. It will be perceived from this section, that the 
Danish occupation appears to have been limited to the south 
side of the river. 



V. 



See the Norman linee advanoe, 

Fast is plied the deadly bow; 
'Midst the crash of hostile lance, 

A nation's choice is lying low : — 
Then rose the cross with carving qnaint, 

Likewise the church's arches dim; 
And there in honor of each saini^ 

Arose the pilgrim's holy hymn. 



Itflrman ^erio)^« 




jKDT^R this period, which commences with the 
ijii morable battle of Hastings, a.d. 1066, I 
thiiik it is proper to recite the official notices 
uTuI valuations of the townships and other 
pluces in the borough, as they occur in 
the Domesday survey ; for which purpose I have made use of 
the valuable translation of this ancient record by the Beverend 
William Bawdwen. 

In liKDSB [Leedt] ten caruoates of land and six ozgangs to be taxed. 
Land to six ploughs. Seven Thanes held it in the time of King Edward for 
seven luanors. Twcnty-soven villanes and four sokemen and four bordam^ 
have now there fourteen ploughs. There is a priest and a churoh, and a mill 
of four shillings, and ten acres of meadow. It has been valued at six pounds, 
now seven poimds. 

In HuKBLBT [ffumlet] six carucates of land to be taxed, where there 
may be three ploughs. The soke is in Bettone (Beeston). There are eight 
C 
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yillanee there having three ploughs, and six acres of meadow. Wood pastine 
five quarentens long, and four broad. 

In Bbstonb [Beettan] Turstan and Mor&re had six carucates of land to 
be taxed, where there may be four ploughs. Ilbert now has it, and it is 
waste. Value in King Edward's time forty shillings. Wood pasture half a 
mile longy and half broad. 

In Rdstons and Ermelai [Rigton and Armley] Mor£Eur and Archil had six 
carucates of land to be taxed, where there may be three ploughs. Ligulf now 
has it of liberty and there are eight villanes there with three ploughs. Mea- 
dow six acres. Wood pasture half a mile long, and four quarentens broad. 
Value in King E!dward's time twenty shillings, now ten shillings. 

In Bbimit.kta [Bromley] Archil had four carucates of land to be taxed, 
and there may be two ploughs there. Ilbert now has it and it is waste. 
Wood pasture half a mile long, and half broad. Value in King Edward's 
time twenty shillings. 

In HsDnroKLEiA [HeadUigley] seven carucates of land to be taxed. Land 
to three ploughs and a half. Two Thanes held it for two manors. There are 
there two villanes with one plough. It has been valued at forty shillings, 
now four pounda 

In AxBETON [AUerUm] Qlunier had six carucates of land to be taxed, 
where there may be three ploughs. Ilbert now has it^ and it is waste. Value 
in King Edward's time forty shiUinga. Wood pasture one mile long and 
half broad. 

CtPSTUN \Qipton\ included w!th CoUon, out of the borough. 

Caldbootss [Coldwtes] two carucates. 

OsasTORP [Omiumdthorpe] four carucates. 

SoBLTUNB [iSZvZton] three carucates. 

It is most likely that the Castle of Leeds was erected 
shortly after the accession of William I, by one of the 
Paganel family, who were feudatories of the powerful Anglo- 
Norman house of the De Lacies of Pontefract.' It occupied 
the site at present surrounded by the modem streets of Mill- 
hill, Bishopgate, and the western part of Boar-lane ; and is 
recorded to have been besieged and taken by Stephen, in his 
march towards Scotland, a.d. 1139. It is also mentioned as 
the place of imprisonment of the dethroned Richard II, in 
the following quaint and oft-quoted extract from Hardyng's 
Chronicle : — 

> Whitaker's Loidis and Elmete, p. 6. 
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8^e Ksng t|nt %tnt 3ttng VHt^ntti to Urbto, 
Sllrre to (e luptr snrelc tn pretiCtre ; 
.^ t^tn% after to ysttnsnff bent l|e tubes, 
flidi to KnsttestiiTgl after leb teas l|e, 
Ditt to yottntftrete last tai^ere l|e bOi b(e. 

After this period, no further notice of the castle occurs; 
the time of its decay or demolition is unknown, and not a 
vestige of the fabric now remains. The like remark will apply 
to what I consider to have been its northern outpost, the 
tower near Lydgate ; the foundation stones of which were 
found, many years ago, deeply embedded in the ground, 
during the formation of a reservoir for water.* If but a 
single fragment of this feudal fortress had been spared to our 
time, what associations would have encircled it! It would 
have been regarded with deep interest, not only as having 
been for a brief space the gloomy prison-house of one of 
England s ancient kings, but from being the scene of an 
event of greater importance, and one intimately connected 
with the commercial prosperity of the town, namely: the 
granting of a charter, conferring municipal privileges upon 
the inhabitants, by Maurice Paganel, the mesne lord of the 
fee* This act of trust and condescension on the part of the 
lord, occurred a.d. 1208, and such ceremonies being considered 
in those days of great importance, this would, in all proba- 
bility, take place in the bannered hall of the castle, not only 
in the presence of the chief, surrounded by his friends and 
retainers, consisting of the beauty and chivalry of the dis- 
trict, but of a numerous assemblage of the townsmen, 
about to be elevated to the rank of burgesses ; and, it may be 
presumed, that the occasion would be honored with all due 
and proper festivity. 

The Church now erected, would probably, owing to the 
increase of population within the parish, be of larger dimen- 

• Thoreaby's Ducatius Leodiensis, p. 31. ^ Whltakor*s Loidifl andElmete, 
p. 7. Municipal History of Leeds, p. 14. 
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sions, and in every respect superior to its venerable prede- 
cessor; but no remains of any importance relating to it 
have been discovered. To this period, however, I attribute 
the beautiful, but mutilated, Gross represented in Plate III ; 
it was found in fragments, in the walls of the belfrey and 
clerestory of the nave and chancel of the parish church, on 
its demolition in the year 1838. This interesting relic, no 
doubt, originally stood in the church-yard, and was broken in 
pieces and used as materials for repairs shortly after the 
reformation. A pagan, and consequently a very remote 
origin, is ascribed by some antiquaries to remains of this 
description, but I think without any sufficient authority. 
This cross, with the exception of the base, which is lost, is 
in the possession of the architect of the new church of St. 
Peter s, now resident in the metropolis ; it is, in its present 
state, between nine and ten feet in height; and, being the 
only vestige of Early-Norman sculpture connected with the 
borough, it is to be deeply regretted that it should not have 
been placed on or near to its ancient site. 



VI. 



The cloister vast, the stately tower, 

Bear their glories o*er the land; 
One tenanted by priestly power, 

The other by a ruthless band; — 
But both alike are sunk in gloom, 

While patriotic hearts rejoice ; — 
So may each evil meet its doom, 

By an approving nation's voice. 



Peiria^bal Renoir. 




HOSE nKmuments of the middle ages, so valu- 
■Me to the historian aiid antiquary, are not so 
numerous, nor so varied in character, within 
iliis borough, as in other parts of the coun- 
try ; yet a few interesting relics are remaining ; 
and as time, in connection with the march of improvement, 
is every year diminishing their number, or changing their 
features, a brief enumeration of them at least is desirable. 
The ecclesiastical edifices either now, or formerly existing, 
have the first claim to notice ; and are as follow : — 

The Church of St. Peter, in Leeds, otherwise The 
Parish Church, had its origin in the Saxon period, being 
expressly mentioned in the Domesday survey, but no part 
thereof was, at the time of the demoUtion, of older date 
than the fourteenth centuiT. It was given along with the 
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chapel at Holbeck, to the priory of the Holy Trinity at York, 
by Kalph Paganel, in the early part of the reign of William 
I, and formed part of the possessions of that monastery until 
the dissolution. Previously to that period, it contained several 
chantries, respectively dedicated to "The Holy Trinity," 
" St. Mary," or " Our Ladies' Service," " St. Catherine 
THE Virgin and Martyr," and "Jesu-Guild." The fol- 
lowing remains connected with the ancient edifice, are pre- 
served in the present one : — ^A mutilated stone effigy of a 
knight, apparently of the fourteenth century, cross-legged, 
with sword and shield, and in chain armour, with plate knee- 
caps; this may probably be the statue mentioned by Dr. 
Whitaker, as having been placed in the Kockley chapel ;* 
the arms on the shield are a bend embattled counter- 
embattled, between two bendlets, (Plate IV.) — ^Monu- 
mental brasses, being the effigies and inscriptions of Sir 
John Langton, knight, and Euphemia his wife, (Plate V,) 
and John Langton, esquire, and Agnes his wife, (much worn 
and mutilated) ; and a chalice and inscription, for Thomas 
Clarell, one of the vicars of the parish (Plate VI, No. 1). 
The inscriptions are, 

%ix iKttXfX 3[o^anitr0 l^ington ^(Us ^ SufrmCa bxor sua quC obift 
Wnimti quinto bir ^ensis ;f ebntarif anno bm ^(Unto eeCG^. qurnqua- 
gr0imo nono quor* animabus propicirtitr brits amen. 

%it fatmt 3[o|i0 langton amtCgrr fil0 $c ^rrrs gobto langton mtltt 
^ flgnrs bxov rfus t^ui obiemnt (n testo sanrte Eambnrti £pC ^ Dftarttui 
anno bomino ^GGGC Ixiiij qttor' anibus ips^ititXux bnts . amen . 

Srre jsub |oc lapOie ^umaf bns Z%tiXMi% Clarell quob f^ufs £rrl(e be- 
nabilto bCcarius pi^i eanbem pluribs' becorabCt omamet Canrellumq' eCusbem 
noba Itotoria tabrieattit ^ {® ^it met' marrif fL^ ^m. §ti^ eCCC lxCr>. bie 
eUttsit extremtt nif aie ppCriet' beujs ame . 

Of other sepulchral inscriptions, which existed previously to 
the reformation, the following only have been preserved; 
those now remaining are of comparatively modem date. 
* Loidis and Elmete, p. 51. 
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^tuU pto miXMhtm Viohnti 0UmUhmt, SlYmigrri» quonbam Mtmini 
tie Wiootitt%imt ^ SUfalietlie nxoxin tjun, qui Mit ttxtio Sir mtnBi» 
3u\iU Anno Somini ^C'ecexirHfi. 

(Orate pro animabtts 1ll(eiirici llorftles, flrmigeri, ^ flgnetis uxoTis efujs, 
qui obiit mensis iSeptein(Ti0» ^SJfg. 

Aie faeent Iftoiertttii Beston ^ IftaHuIpliut tratev efttjsbem» :filii 
itaOu^iti Beston, Slrmigeri, qnontm animainit 

Iltir facet laurentiits Sofoneles, generosnit, qui oiiit W 9ie 0[prilis, 
9Ln^, Som. ^SXXFIH» ^ 3[o|)anna ttxor sua. 

A few unimportant fragments of the ancient stained glass 
are only now remaining, chiefly consisting of an escutcheon, 
containing the heart, hands, and feet of our Saviour; a 
crowned female head (Plate VI, Nos. 2 and 3) ; and two 
sacred monograms. There existed formerly in one of the 
windows of the old fabric, the figures of Sir Christopher 
Danby, knight, and his lady, with armorial bearings, and this 
inscription : — 

i9xAti pro animabtuB C^iistoplieri Santp, mHiti%, ^ Somine ffiargerie 
ttxoris sue, at filiomm ^ iUie, qui istam fhtestram fieri teremnt, JSnno Somini 

and in another, the figures of Christopher Danby, esquire, 
his wife, three sons, and six daughters, with this inscription : — 

€rate pro iono statu €tri0top|ieri San^, Slrmigeri, ^ 0li|aiet|iae 
urorid efus, at onmiuin liierorum eorunbem, qui istam tenestram fieri 
feeerunt, ^S^^f^f. 

A monogram composed of the initials of our Saviour and the 
Virgin surmounted by a crown, cut in stone, and formerly 
in one of the cheuitries, is preserved in the modem anti-chapel. 
The Kegisters of this church commence in the year 1572; 
the following extracts from the burials are curious, and 
characteristic of the time : — 

December, 1584. 
Rychard Lmnbye of the Chappilltoune, being a Papist^ not comyng to the 
Church the space of x\j^ years, being indyeted at the gen'all & peace Sessions 
Tpo the statute, pacuted as the of papistes, ezcommunyoate. Dyed at 
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Chappintoune th« therd daj of December, and was by hys kyxuafolk ft neigh- 
bours brongbt towards the Chordie to be buiyed, bat at the ohorche yerd 
gate stopped by the Yicar & Chorchwardeners, the corps remaned till the 
tenthe day of the same moneth at nig^t, & hys frends could not gett lycens 
to burye hym, going to York for yt purpose, hys said corps was in the night 
conyeyed & buryed. 

August, 1685. 
John Thompson, Dying at hiUoua bancke, was excomun<>, and was brought 
into the chyrche yaerde and ther left in hys wynding shete, the ^ day of 
August, and afU buryed by some of hys frends in the nettles Ynd^ the 
ChTroheing wall, out of the Comn place of Imiyall. 



The Chantry of St. Mary the Virgin, in Leeds, was 
founded when the bridge was erected, immediately previous to, 
or early in, the reign of Edward in ; but is first mentioned in 
a document of a.d. 1376. It was situate at the north-east end 
of the bridge, and after the dissolution was used as a private 
grammar school, subsequently as a warehouse, and finally 
demolished in the year 1 760. 

The Chantry in Kirkgate, in Leeds, was founded a.d. 
1430, by Thomas Clarell, vicar of Leeds, and was situate below 
the old vicarage ; but every vestige of it is gone, and the site 
included in that of Kirkgate market. 

The Chantry of St. Mary Magdalen, in Leeds, 
was founded a.d. 1470, by William Evers, vicar of Leeds, and 
was situate at the north-west comer of Briggate ; the site is 
now occupied by shops. 

The Chantry of St. Mary the Virgin, or The New 
Chapel, in Leeds, (called by the latter name to distinguish 
it from that of the same dedication on the bridge,) was founded 
by the " parochians," but at what period is unknown ; it was 
situate at, or near to, the North-bar, and was purchased of 
the crown a.d. 1558, and used as a grammar school until the 
year 1624, when it was demolished. The new erection on 
its site was fitted up as a workhouse, to which use it is at 
the present time applied. 
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The Chapel at the Head-Row, in Leeds; nothing 
further is known of this edifice than the record of its name 
in the registers of St. Peter s church ; it appears to have heen 
converted into a dwellinghouse, hut the site thereof has heen 
unknown for upwards of two centuries. 

Tbe Chapel at Holbeck is first mentioned^ and was 
probably founded in the reign of William I. It was given by 
Salph Paganel^ along with the church at Leeds, to the priory 
of the Holy Trinity at York. It is now demolished, but the 
site is marked by a stone obelisk, and is inclosed in the 
burial ground attached to the new erection. 

The Chapel of St. Helen, at Holbeck, is supposed 
to have stood near to Sheep-bridge, with which, and a medi- 
cinal well of the same dedication, formerly in the neighbour- 
hood, it may have been in some manner connected ; but no 
remains thereof are existing. 

The Chantry of St. Catherine, at Holbeck; the 
period of the foundation, and the site of this edifice, are alike 
unknown. 

The Chapel of St. Mary the Virgin, at Beeston, 
is believed to have been erected at a very early period. It 
has however been rebuilt, and the only remains of antiquity 
about the modern edifice are ; — the east window, apparently 
of the time of Henry III, surmounted by the crowned mono- 
gram of the Virgin, of which a representation is given on 
the titlepage of this work ; and some fragments of stained 
glass, consisting of a head of our Saviour, and another of the 
Virgin, (Plate VII) ; a mutilated figure of a saint, on one 
side of which is the following imperfect inscription. 



per to HURTS fio^ ^ ^^f 



and the arms of the families of Beeston, Mauleverer, and 

Nevile, all of which are also much mutilated ; while those of 

Calverley, mentioned by Thoresby,* are not now to be found. 

• Ihiofttus Leodioiuds, p. 208. 
D 
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The Chantry, or Chapel, at Farnley, is supposed to 
have been founded by Sir William Harrington, knight, about 
A.D. 1417 ; but no remains thereof are at present existing, and 
the site is occupied by a modem erection. 

The Chapel, at Chapel- Allerton ; the time of the 
foundation of this edifice is unknown, and a recent erection 
has displaced the original fabric. 

The Monastery of St. Mary the Virgin, in 
Headingley, otherwise Kirkstall-Abbey, was founded 
between a.d. 1147 and 1163, by Henry de Laci, baron of 
Pontefract, for monks of the Cistercian order ; and after a 
long succession of abbots, attended with various vicissitudes 
of fortune, was dissolved in the year 1540. The architecture 
is of the transition from the Norman to the Early-English 
period, with considerable additions of later date. The arms 
are Azure, three swords, their points in base, hilts and pom- 
mels or. A seal of this monastery is recorded by Thoresby,* 
but I do not know on what authority, and subsequently by 
Dr. Burton,* to have borne the Virgin and Child, with the 

legend t . qvid . pate vna . valet . The seal of 

Hugh de Mykelay, who was abbot between a.d. 1259 and 
1262, and a counter-seal of the house, are given by Dr. 
Whitaker;* the former consists of an abbot holding a cro- 
zier and a book, with the legend sigillvm . abbatis . de 
eerkestal; and the latter, of a hand holding a crozier, in 
the field a star, with the legend contra . sigil . db . kirk- 

ST (Plate VIII, Nos. 1 and 2). The site of this large 

and important abbey has never been cleared of the accumu- 
lated rubbish of centuries, and consequently only a few and 
unimportant inscriptions, or antiquities, have been dis- 
covered ; of the former, the following is a brief enumeration : 
— a mutilated sepulchral slab inscribed 

io|w & 

s Ducatafl LeodienttiB, p. 166. * Monastioon Eboraoense, p. 297. * Huh 
tory of Craven. MideeUameoui plaU, p. 55. 
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and another, broken, having a cross and a sword incised 
thereon, (Plate Vm, Nos. 3 and 4) ; both these memorials of 
the ancient dead are yet remaining on the site ; two others 
are recorded to have been found, in fragments, of which 
nothing more of the inscriptions was legible, than on one, 

m'nacfittjs l^ttjus bomtui. A,S. ^SXXX. 

and on the other, 



Kitavb 



There is also a fractured stone moulding remaining, bearing 
the roman letter B, in high relief. The antiquities discovered 
consist of a chess-piece, formed from a tusk of the walrus, 
elaborately carved with figures and ornaments, a detailed 
account of which, accompanied by faithful representations, is 
given in the Archaeological Journal f and also a number of 
square encaustic pavement tiles, of the usual patterns of the 
period, many of which occur in two colors, dark-red or brown, 
upon a yellow ground, and vice versa ; also others of alternate 
black and white colors, varying in size, some being triangular, 
and some of other shapes. These tiles are represented in one 
color only, on Plates IX, X, XI, XII, XIII, XIV, and 
XV ; and the greatest part of them are in my possession. 
Thoresby's museum contained mcrny relics of a miscellaneous 
character, said to have belonged to this monastery ; amongst 
which was a carving in alabaster, of the entombment of our 
Saviour, supposed to have been an altar-piece, and concealed 
at the dissolution ; it is now lost.^ It is painful to witness 
the desecration, and the wilful damage, to which this venera- 
ble fabric has been subjected for upwards of three centuries, 
and at no period more so theui the present, without any effort 
being made, either in accordance with the general features of 
the building, or even by an ordinary surveillance, to save it 
from the decay to which it is rapidly hastening. The wanton 
« Vol. vi, p. 170. 7 Mus80um Thoresbyanum, (1718,) p. 487 and 489. 
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ravages it has undergone, during the present year, if allowed 
to continue, will in a very short time, entirely destroy a pile 
which, on account of the associations connected with it, ex- 
tending over a period of eight hundred years, is regarded 
alike with reverential feelings, not only hy the antiquary and 
historian, hut by every person of taste and education. 

The ecclesiastic«d edifices now existing, are, (with the ex- 
ception of the church of St. John the Evangelist, in Leeds, 
founded in the reign of Charles II,) of comparatively modem 
date, some of them have, however, been re-erected on ancient 
sites. 

Of the Halls, or medieevcd mansions, formerly in the 
borough, there are but few remaining, none of which are in 
their origincd state ; the majority being, fi^om their sub- 
division into separate dwellings, and other causes, so far 
altered as to be scarcely discernible from the surrounding 
buildings. Those most deserving of notice, are in the town- 
ship of Leeds, namely : — RED-^ALL, in which Charles I was 
for a brief period confined, when passing through the town, 
in the hands of the Scots ; Wade-Hall, the head quarters 
of Marshal Wade, when a division of the royal troops en- 
camped here, for a short time, during the rebellion in the reig^ 
of George 11 ; and Knowsthorpe, or Knostrop-Hall, the 
residence of Adam Baynes, esquire, a captain in the army of 
the commonwealth, and the representative in parliament, for 
the town, during a portion of that period; there is also 
Osmondthorpe-Hall, in one of the windows of which was 
the fragment of stained glass mentioned by Thoresby* and 
Dr. Whitaker,® (the latter of whom refers it to the reign of 
Henry VII,) a description of which is previously given in 
the Saxon period, and a representation on Plate XVI. In 
the same window, was rudely drawn, or sketched, a coat of 
arms, in relation to which there occurs, in an old copy of the 
Ducatus, the following memorandum, in the handwriting of 
* Ducatus Leodiensis, p. 108. ^ Loidis and Elmete, p. 138. 
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Mr. Thomas Wilson, formerly the master of the grammar- 
school in Leeds. 

6 Sept 1789. I wait to Oantboip, ft nw the PlHnted QHmm m men- 
tioned. Upon another pane, drawn with a diamond, a coat of Arm^ 8 Bogle 
Honis. CnU, an Holly leal Mcito^ Facile qnanitiir amor. Above is writ 
William Wyreley, 1698, which plainlyehewa that Mr. Wyreley, the Herald, as 
I take it, saw it 

These interesting pieces of glass are at present in the posses- 
sion of Ben Cariss, esquire, of Chapel- Allerton. 

It is to be regretted that the ancient Crosses formerly 
existing in the borough, have been destroyed ; — one of these 
stood in the Market-place ; another by the road side, at the 
south end of Sheepscar-bridge, called KiUingbeek-eross from 
being erected by either the abbot of Sarkstall, or the vicar of 
Leeds, of that name ; and another on the old road leading 
frt)m Earkstall to Sramley, as is evidenced by the site bearing 
the name of Stump-cross-itile. This last-mentioned cross 
may perhaps have been connected in some manner or other 
with the abbey. 

This town was visited by the plague in the year 1644, 
which swept away a considerable number of the inhabitants. 
There is yet remaining one of those stone troughs, known to 
antiquaries by the name of plague-troughs, or plague-stones ; 
into which, when filled with water, the money of the town's 
people was dropped, to avoid the possibility of infection, 
when the country people brought provisions for sale. These 
were always at some distance from the place where the disease 
was raging ; one is yet to be seen, built into the base of a 
wall, at the distance of about one mile and a quarter on the 
western side of the Chapel- Allerton road. 

A number of querns, or ancient hand-mills for grinding 
com, have been found at various places, within the borough : 
namely, one at Quarry-hill, and another at Woodhouse, in 
Leeds ; two at Chapel-Allerton ; one at Meanwood ; one at 
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Oipton, and several at Weetwood ; some of these are in my 
possession. 

There have been no coins of this period, of any particular 
importance, fonnd in the borough; but Thoresby, in the 
catalogue of his museum, records the discovery, in the year 
1693, during the formation of a drain or sewer in the upper 
part of Eirkgate, in Leeds, of a number of pennies, chiefly 
of Edward I. In the present year, a similar discovery oc- 
curred, during the construction of a branch-drain, at the junc- 
tion of Sarkgate and Briggate, consisting of a large number 
of groats, half-groats, and pennies, principally of Edward 
in and Kichard 11 ; they were only in an indifferent state of 
preservation, and, like the others, have become dispersed 
amongst various collectors, and other persons, in the town 
and neighbourhood. 
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